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and largely undeveloped mainland Colonies is a heavy col-
lective burden and somewhat of an anachronism at the
present day. It would seem that some form of centralization,
together with local simplification, is inevitable, and the
development of inter-island communication by air, sea,
telephone and radio, as well as further education, by en-
larging the mental horizon of the people, would undoubtedly
help to bring this about. An all-West Indian Parliament,
responsible to a wider and better informed electorate, and
demanding a higher standard from its members, would
probably rise above much of the parochialism which is at
present too evident in some of the local legislatures. The
difficulty would be to determine upon the location of the
central government, but this might be overcome by dividing
up the main functions and departments between two centres^
say, Jamaica and Trinidad, and arranging for the legislature
to sit alternately in each centre.
The Commission which reported in 1933 on closer union
between Trinidad and the Leeward and Windward groups
found little enthusiasm for the idea in any of the islands,
and in the result only suggested tentatively a loose federation
between the Leeward and Windward groups themselves.
Nothing, however, came of this save the transfer six years
later of Dominica from the Leeward to the Windward group,
with which it has closer natural affiliations.
Some form of connective tissue is being built up. There
is, first of all, the West Indian Conference, established in
1926 and designed to meet regularly in London and the
West Indies alternately. This representative body has dis-
cussed matters concerning agriculture, education, public
service, defence, trade and other subjects, and has made
recommendations to the Secretary of State and the various
West Indian Governments. Inter-Colonial Conferences have
been held from time to time to deal with specific subjects,